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OUR MESSAGE.’ 


I SUPPOSE that we shall all be agreed that it is impossible to deliver 

a message aright unless we know what the message is that we have 
to give. And yet, trite and self-evident as this proposition may appear to 
be, I am afraid that we, the Sunday school teachers connected with 
the Unitarian or Free Churches, often set out on our journey without at 
all adequately considering the question, ‘What is the message that we 
have to deliver?’ 

Let us consider this question for a few minutes. It needs but a 
little reflection to convince us that the message of Sunday school 
teachers is not the same at all times and under all conditions. For 
instance, in the early days, the brave pioneers of this work devoted 
-themselves to the task of gathering together those poor neglected 
children who were within their reach, so that they might teach them the 
rudiments of knowledge. And a grand work it was, too; worthy of the 
ungrudging labour, the self-sacrificing efforts spent upon it! It also 
helped to awaken the nation to the claims of childhood in the matter of 
education, an awakening that has resulted in the establishment of day 
schools all over the country. 

Now, however, that this message of the first labourers in the vineyard 
has been taken up by others, it no longer need be made the chief concern 
in the Sunday schools of to-day. 

Let us then turn to our fellow-teachers in the so-called Orthodox 
churches, and ask ourselves, Is our message the same as theirs? Not ~ 
quite, I think. For they hold certain well-defined doctrines; their creeds 
teach that condemnation awaits each human soul that does not accept 
them. The teacher’s course is therefore clear ; he has first to give the 


1 Paper written for the Manchester District S. S. Association Meeting, held at Chowbent 
on Good Friday, March 31st, 1893. ; 
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word of doctrine and then the word of warning. True, all good teachers, 
orthodox and heterodox alike, acknowledge that Love to God and Love to 
Man are the two great commandments; but the difficulty of the former, 
in reconciling these with the ‘doctrines necessary to salvation,’ is such 
that their meaning must be limited, and their fullest significance lost 
because of the perplexing incongtuities involved. 

In Whittier’s poem of The Ministers Daughter we have an excellent 
example of the teacher’s difficulty in this respect. The little maiden, 
walking home after service by her father’s side, ponders sadly over the 
morning sermon, which had told how 


‘ All souls, save a chosen few, 
Were doomed to eternal torture, 
And held in the way thereto.’ 


And when, looking at the lovely blossom on the apple trees, her father, 
than whom 
‘ Never the harsh old lesson 
A tenderer heart belied,’ 


spoke of the beauty of the world, and how every one should fear and love 
the Lord who ‘doeth all things well,’ 


‘“Oh, I fear Him,” said the daughter, 
“ And I try to love Him too: 
But I wish He was kind and gentle, 
Kind and loving as you.”’ 


And indeed how can the children be taught to love God with mind, and 
soul, and strength, unless they can be made to feel that He is worthy of 
such love; and how can He be held to be worthy, if, as the creeds teach, 
He is content—while yet all powerful—to create any human beings, fore- 
knowing that they will be brought into everlasting torment. Or, how can 
the teacher lay great stress on the commandment to love all men, as long 
as he believes that so many are too bad for the Heavenly Father "of Love 
Himself to forgive and bless. We surely may rejoice that we have not 
the task of delivering such a perplexing message, for in this Gospel where 
could we find the glad tidings ! 

But unhampered as we are by these conflicting doctrines, our teachers 
should be able to set before our scholars these two commandments clearly 
and without confusion of ideas. Again, if we hold that God is ‘the Power, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,’ we may be sure that in the 
end righteousness must prevail. What a gospel of hope for the true 
worker, what a warning to the evil-doer! And this message we ought to 
be able to. give out with a clear note, seeing that for us no doctrine of 
degeneration through the Fall of Man interposes its discordant note. 

Then, too, if we are convinced that the laws governing the whole 
universe—mankind included—emanate from a wise and loving Heavenly 
Father, and are therefore good and salutary, we must acknowledge that, 
when not obeyed, evil consequences will of necessity ensue. Pain and 
suffering being the medicines needed to bring us once more into a healthy 
condition, whether in body, mind, or spirit, we shall teach that in our 
prayers we should plead to be ‘saved from the sin but never from the 
pain.’ Should we not be able to urge this with more power, seeing that 
we do not believe that the workings of God’s laws will ever be suspended 
or set aside at the caprice of man’s will, or that by accepting certain 
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formule we can shift upon the shoulders of another the punishment which 
we have not only merited, but which is actually needful for our own 
uplifting. 

With this love of and trust in the Unseen Father of Good in our own 
hearts we can help and encourage our scholars to be brave and true, so 
that death itself shall have no terrorizing fears, for they may rest secure 
in the thought that never can they drift beyond His love and care. Here 
then is a message worthy to be delivered. A message that will strengthen 
the weak-hearted, which will bring comfort to the sad, and hope to the 
fainting! It is a message of cheer, a message of love. It is the message 
that Browning’s Pippa trilled forth on her one day’s holiday, lifting and 
lightening the hearts of her hearers with her simple song— 


‘God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.’ 


There is a story told of a king who had three sons; one famed for his 
wonderful strength and courage, one for his great wisdom, and one for his 
beautiful poesy. And the king called them together. ‘My sons,’ said 
he, ‘I am going on a long journey, and in my absence I commit my 
people into your charge. To thee,’ continued he, turning to the eldest, 
‘I confide the care of their bodies; teach them the secret of thy strength, 
so that they may become like unto thee. To my second son I com- 
mend the minds of my people; train them in all wisdom so that they 
may be filled with knowledge.’ To the youngest prince he said, ‘ Look 
thou to the souls of my people; lighten their hearts with thy beautiful 
songs; teach them to see the divine hand in all created things ; help 
them to discern the silver lining that lies behind each heavy cloud; and 
show them that by using the wings of love they may rise above all the 
burdens and hardships of their lot.’ 

Then the king went on his way and the three sons set to work to do 
all that their father had commanded. And they succeeded in their task. 
The people became strong, brave, and full of courage, even as the eldest 
son ; instructed by his second brother they grew wiser year by year, 
until they were filled with knowledge. As for the youngest prince, he 
sang to them of the glories of the universe and of the Great Power who 
made and who sustains it, until his hearers bowed in reverent awe before 
the divine name; he sung to them of noble deeds and heroic lives, so 
that their pulses throbbed with a desire to follow such examples, and he 
sung to them of the wonderful power of love which alone can lighten the 
burdens of the world and sweeten the bitter things of life. 

Thus by the united action of these three brothers the people became 
the mightiest nation upon the earth, and the king, their father, rejoiced 
greatly thereat when he came again unto his own. 

It seems to me that our work in the Sunday school is akin to that of 
the youngest son. 

But, you may ask, if this is the message, who among us can accomplish 
such a difficult task? Who would dare to undertake so delicate a mis- 
sion? My answer is, all of us can try, at least; and we need not be 
disappointed if we cannot reach up to the full height of our ideal; nay, 
it is no true one if we can doso. But when we have fully accepted this 
as the principle which is to underlie our work, to be as the corner-stone 
of the building, it will help us to know in which direction to proceed, and 
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will show us what are the chief essentials necessary for the worker to 
ossess. 

: I think that the first qualifications of Sunday school teachers are that 
they should be bright, cheery and sympathetic, always ready to look on 
the right side of things rather than on the wrong side. Browning’s 
Pippa was but a poor factory girl, but if she had taught in a Sunday 
school it would have been a happy thing for the children who belonged 
to her class, I feel sure. There is nothing so infectious as a cheerful, 
happy spirit, and nothing more delightful. The late Dean Stanley once 
gave this answer to the young girl who was questioning how far it was 
right for her to feel so happy when she knew how much sin and suffering 
there was in the world. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ said he, ‘for remember, a 
happy face is the noblest hymn of praise.’ 

And when we remember amid what gray, joyless surroundings the 
lives of so many of our children are passed, ought we not try to bring 
some sunshine into them at our Sunday gatherings? We cannot teach 
religion as we can reading and writing, but we shall have made one good 
step in the right direction if they come to regard the school as a cheerful, 
happy place, and if they can but see in the pleasant countenance of their 
teacher a refutation of the mistaken idea, that religion and all that is akin 
to it, is something necessarily gloomy. 

Now we naturally turn to our young people, more especially for this 
work, and, were I looking for teachers, I would ask such candidates, ‘ Can 
you come cheerfully? Can you make up your minds to have a good time 
yourself and give the children a good time too (which, after all, comes to 
the same thing)? Will you come regularly and punctually, and will you 
try to look always on the best side of each of your scholars?’ If they 
would promise to do this, I should feel perfectly content with my new 
recruits. 

These things I should prefer making the test questions rather than 
any form of knowledge, whether theological or otherwise. 

Having thus selected our young teachers I should urge upon them the 
necessity of seeing each child at least once in its home, so as to learn 
something of its surroundings, and to have it once at their own home if 
possible, so that the child may learn something of theirs. And for a 
broad principle to govern them in their own relation with the class I 
would suggest that they make themselves subject to the same laws and 
rules as are their scholars; and indeed, these should be agreed upon in 
concert, so far as is practicable. It is this working together, this ‘let us’ 
rather than ‘do you’ that is the spirit of true Sunday school work, for it 
is the outcome of that feeling of friendship and sympathy which lies at the 
root of it all. Again, when we bind ourselves to observe the rules of 
punctuality, for instance, the obstacles that we have to overcome will 
enable us to understand those which beset our children, and we shall not 
be too hard upon them on the one hand; while, if they see that we are 
careful not to slur over any lapses on our part, and even think it worth 
while to apologise when they occur, they will soon learn to attach im- 
portance to the keeping of this rule. Again, does our child forget to 
learn its hymn? The necessity of asking ourselves the question ‘ Have I 
learnt it?’ helps us to temper justice with mercy, for we find out that it 
is not quite so easy to remember as we should otherwise have thought. 
Or does a child come untidily dressed, or unsuitably decked out? If so, 
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we must inquire of ourselves, ‘Has there been anything in my example 
which could have fostered this tendency ?’ 

If we work on this principle, we shall find that the Sunday school will 
benefit us quite as much as it will our scholars ; in training others we 
shall discipline ourselves, and in trying to bring sunshine into the hearts 
of our scholars, we shall receive some of its golden rays into our own ! 

All that I have hitherto said deals with what may be called the spirit 
of Sunday school teaching ; let us now turn for a moment to the con- 
sideration of two questions on the practical side; z.e., how are we to 
maintain discipline? and, what are we to teach? With regard to the 
question of discipline, I cannot do better than refer you to some excellent 
papers by the Rev. H. Rawlings, now coming out in the S. S. Helper, 
which seem to me to contain just the hints that we are all needing. The 
one point I would urge here is that though in our Sunday schools we 
seek to develop from the inside rather than to control from the outside, 
leading by the loving hand of a friend, rather than commanding as a 
superior officer, yet we must never confuse weakness with kindness. Our 
class will require us to be always on the alert; it will need firmness and 
energy both, if it is to be kept in order, and in order it must be if we are 
to affect the children for good. A lax teacher is never liked, and one 
who can be ‘got over’ at once loses respect. Again, we must be in 
sympathy with our scholars; we must find a point of contact; but it 
must be a point towards their highest, not their lowest. It is not the 
hail-fellow-well-met spirit that we want, but rather that expressed to me 
once by a lady, who, when speaking of an old teacher, said, ‘We felt 
obliged to do our best when with her.’ : 

As to the question of what to teach, I prefer, for my own part, to begin 
with some verse or motto, learnt by teacher and class on the previous 
Sunday, and thus made common property. A verse of a hymn, a text 
from the Bible, an extract from some other prose or poetical work which 
enshrines a noble thought, gives an excellent opportunity for a teacher’s 
chat to begin the lesson with. For the second part, I think it matters 
comparatively little what subject is taken up, so long as it is one in which 
teacher and scholars are interested ; but whatever it is, it should never 
be forgotten that Our message may, nay, must, be enshrined within it. 
We shall do well constantly to remind ourselves that nothing is profane 
which is taught from a high standpoint, nothing sacred which is taught 
from a low one. With children theology, as such, is, in my opinion, best 
left alone; but when our class consists of young men and women, it is an 
excellent thing if the teachers—being fully persuaded in their own minds 
-—can take up the various doctrines held by other churches and show 
why we cannot accept them in ours; at the same time, however, they 
should be careful to emphasize the positive side of our faith, and lay the 
greatest stress on all points of harmony. 

Armstrong’s Lessous in Religion, Gregg’s Story of Jesus, Gannett’s 
flome Counsels and Childhood of Jesus, Millson’s Lessons on the Title 
Page of the Bible, Carpenter’s Life in Palestine, various biographies by 
Frances E. Cooke,—these are a few steps of the ladder provided by our 
own Sunday School Association for those who like to teach from books 
other than the Bible. And there are, of course, many more. But I warn 
you that no book yet written will do by itself; teachers must bring their 
own brains to the work, and must use them, too, if their lesson is to be 
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worth anything. Writers may offer good mental food, cut up neatly into 
slices ; they may even mince it up so finely that it needs no chewing ; but 
as yet no one has discovered the process of so peptonising it that the 
digestive operation is unnecessary ;—that, at least, each one must do for 
himself. 

One word about stories. I don’t think there is anything more delight- 
ful than a good story well told, though I am sure there is nothing more 
dreary than a story—good or bad, it matters littlke—that is badly read or 
uninterestingly told. We scarcely realise, 1 think, how much our own 
lives have been influenced by the stories we have read ; but for my own 
part I question whether there is any other one thing which has more 
power over us, both during and after childhood than these. And, there- 
fore, I would strongly advise our teachers to take the trouble of mastering 
this ‘fine art’ of telling a story, and let it be the reward of a quiet class 
that you devote the last ten minutes to the telling either of a short tale, or 
better still, of a piece of a longer one, continuing it from Sunday to 
- Sunday. 

Let me conclude by referring once more to our ideal. The Master of 
Harrow, A. C. Welldon, said at the Birmingham Conference of Teachers, 
‘It is perhaps the first step in the teacher’s self-culture to realise the 
dignity of his profession.’ Would that we realised a little more fully the 
dignity of ours! Would that we could be filled with enthusiasm and 
gratitude for the privilege of having such a glorious message to deliver ! 
the message of cheer, the message of strength, the message of love; 
indeed, what glad tidings can equal those which proclaim that the whole 
world lies under the spell of the God of Good ! 

MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Vix 


HESE poems throughout are characterised by an absolute ethical 
integrity and a perfectly crystalline purity. Indeed so intense is 
Tennyson’s moral judgment, that he lacks the dramatic power of entering 
into characters demonised by the spirit of evil. We are familiar with the 
dramatic sympathy of Shakspere, whereby he grasps the conception of a 
wholly depraved nature, and embodies it in some terrific character. But 
with the exception of Vivien, and she is only painted from the surface, 
Tennyson has no such creations as Goneril and Iago, not one that can be 
compared with Count Guido in 7he Ring and the Book. When, however, 
we have recognised a certain dramatic limitation in his genius, we must 
bend in reverence before a poet as immaculate as his own Arthur, the 
stainless king. In the Idyls, with what delicate art he has transfigured 
the ancient story of Launcelot’s infidelity and Guinevere’s fall! There is a 
heart-rending passage in the /mferno, where Dante meets the two lovers, 
who are condemned to drift along together, in everlasting woe, through 
the hopeless shades of Hell. And when the poet asks her story, 
Francesca tells him how, one day, she and her lover were reading to- 
gether the tale of the guilty love of Launcelot and Guinevere. The 
glowing words kindled a fire in their breasts, hand slipped into hand, 
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eyes looked into eyes, lips met lips burning with passion, the book fell 
from them, and they read no more that day. But, in Tennyson’s story, 
no such passion can ever be quickened in any reader’s heart. I cannot 
understand how any young man can read these Idyls and not be shamed 
out of every base thought ; and if he be a lover, then the most strenuous 
effort of his soul must be to make himself worthy of the maiden he hopes 
one day to call his wife. 

There is no teacher who has done more to exalt the ideal of chivalrous 
purity than this stainless king of song; the very name of Alfred Tennyson 
suggests all that is lofty and noble and chaste in the character of a god- 
like man. We have this ideal of a pure and brave manhood expressed in 
the description of the vow which Arthur laid upon the Knights who joined 
his table :— 


I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the king as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their king, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride about redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honour his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds 

Until he won her; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


In such passages as this we feel that these are not merely stories of old 
renown ; they are symbols of the battle between sense and spirit. Arthur 
and his company of knights did their work and passed away ; for, as the 
stainless king most wisely said :— 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


But, in the new order, in which we take our part, there must likewise be 
solemn reverence for conscience as our king, quenchless faith in the Holy 
Grail, the ideal of ineffable holiness, and brave endurance of every danger 
in doing our appointed task; still for us there may be a weapon as 
magical as Arthur’s brand, Excalibur, yea! there may be lives as brave 
and stainless as Arthur’s own. Indeed, we have had many Arthurs, by 
whom England has been served in hours of peril,—men without fear and 
without reproach. We think of such men as Sir Philip Sydney in the past, 
—as General Gordon, who, only as it were yesterday, died at the post of 
duty he refused to leave. We remember typical Englishmen like these, 
men who united the gentleness of the woman to the undaunted courage 
of the man. And every young man, who feels what it is to come of a 
splendid ancestry and to belong to a mighty nation, who maintains 
chivalry of heart in the midst of trivial duties and sordid tasks, who in 
the fire of temptation forges the innocence of the child into the virtue of 
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the man,—such an one isa knight of Arthur’s Table, and, whether success 
or failure be his lot, sooner or later he shall gain a vision of the Holy 
Grail, the supreme quest of every faithful warrior. 

In Oenone we have a magnificent reproduction of the classic story of 
the choice of Paris, as symbolic of that moral destiny which must be 
achieved by a man’s exercise of free-will. Heré, Pallas and Aphrodite 
come to Paris to receive his verdict as to which is fairest of the three. 
Each tries to secure his choice by splendid promises. Heré offers him 
‘royal power, ample rule, unquestioned, overflowing revenue wherewith 
to embelish state’; what can he desire more than to be a godlike ruler 
of men ?— 

Seeing men, in power 
Only, are likest gods, who have attained 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own supremacy. 


The shepherd, moved by such words, was already holding out the golden 
apple as the price of earthly splendour, when Pallas began to speak and 
rouse his ambition for noblerthings. There is a grander goal of life than 
the pomp of empire, even the control of one’s own passions, the self- 
government of one’s own soul :— 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


Then the mighty goddess tells him of the strength and endurance of a life 
devoted to loftiest aims :— 
Rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee, 
So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood, 
Shall strike within thy pulses, like a God’s, 
To push thee forward through a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinewed with action, and the full-grown will, 
Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom. 


Paris pondered for a time, his soul fired by the moral enthusiasm of the 
goddess of celestial wisdom. But, before he could make the choice, the 
radiant Aphrodite stood before him, dazzling his unaccustomed eyes with 
her overpowering loveliness. One word, half-whispered in his ear, ‘I 
promise thee the fairest and most loving wife in Greece,’ and instantly the 
choice was made, the golden apple lay in Aphrodite’s hand, the rape of 
Helen and all the woes of Troy must be unfolded in the future years out 
of that’ fatal deed. Earthly Power and Beauty are dangerous gifts, 
fraught with disastrous issues to one who has not first devoted 
his life to nobler purposes. ‘ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,’ 
alone bring that true kingship which consecrates Power by moral law and 
transfigures Beauty by spiritual Love. 
FRANK WALTERS, 
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HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
V.—-DISCIPLINE : THE INWARD APPEAL. 


T isa fortunate thing that the word education indicates so clearly and 
exactly in its derivation the greatest principle of the art which it 
names. It cannot be too often repeated that all true education is more a 
leading forth of something from the mind than a forcing of something into 
the mind. Its chief object is the exercise and development of faculties 
already possessed, though in more or less latent condition. And this 
applies to discipline as much as to instruction. Hence, as he is not the 
best teacher who merely loads his scholars’ minds with a great mass of 
facts, but rather he who fosters his scholars’ love of knowledge and trains 
them to seek it for themselves ; so the best moral influence will be exer- 
cised, not by him who imposes the most complete code of rules for 
conduct, but by him who awakens the scholars higher desires into fullest 
life and calls the conscience into most vigorous and spontaneous action. 
The contrast between the inward and outward methods comes into 
view wherever there is rearing or training to be done. The skilful 
gardener of course takes care that his plants enjoy the most favourable 
conditions of soil, light, temperature, etc.; but he knows that there are 
more original and secret sources of fine growth, namely, in the seed which 
he uses, and that to make any considerable improvement in his display, 
he must begin there. The wise temperance reformer knows that though 
something can be done by legislation, yet the object is not achieved, and 
intemperance in one form or other is still a danger, until legal restraint is 
exchanged for self-restraint. And similarly there is nothing more im- 
portant for the Sunday school teacher to bear in mind than the following 
principle :— 


(3.) The ultimate aim of all discipline should be to appeal to the 
child’s higher and more inward feelings, and to develop the power 
of self-rule. 


This principle is pretty generally acknowledged ; the great difficulty 
is to apply it fully and wisely, especially to apply it with due regard to the 
two other principles already laid down. I imagine some teacher asking— 
‘ How can the inward appeal be combined with that firmness and prompt- 
ness in discipline of which you spoke? ’or again, ‘In what special ways 
would you make it come naturally to the minds of children?’ These 
are important questions. How many teachers, in honestly trying higher 
methods, lapse into weakness, and lose rather than gain influence over 
their scholars! How many are betrayed by their very earnestness into 
unnatural solemnity, and bore their children with excessive preachiness ! 
The following suggestions are designed to show how the inward appeal 
may be made without these exaggerations. 

(a) Treat children as though you expected good conduct from them. 

A distinction must be carefully observed here. I do not say expect, 
but treat as though you expected. You may have good reason for of 
expecting: but do not show this. Keep your eyes open, but do not look 
suspicious. Give children credit for more than you actually expect of 
them, and they will seldom fail to rise to it. If they do fail, let your 
manner express surprise and regret; do not take it as a matter of course, 
still less as a satisfactory proof of your prophetic insight. There are 
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some children who are apt enough to regard discipline as a game of skill 
between teacher and scholar, and who, if they find it similarly regarded 
on the other side, will try to make a good match of it, will glory in the 
sport and any scars it brings them, and will do their share of throwing 
down challenges. There are some teachers who accept this view of the 
matter, and enter into the combat with aggressive vigour. The very 
style in which they deal with even small misdemeanours is a challenge. 
Their scholars feel that the first blow has been struck by the enemy, that 
they are dared to do wrong; and it seems almost a point of honour, as it 
certainly is a proof of courage, to do it. Of course, the tone of a class 
should be the very opposite of all this—and it is for the teacher to set the 
tone. However prompt and firm, he can give the impression that disci- 
pline is not of his making, that the exercise of it is imposed upon him, 
that he never initiates it, and that he accepts the necessity unwillingly. 
He can show that he regards his and his scholars’ interests as identical, 
and that a breach of order is not taken by him as in any degree a personal 
offence, but as a hindrance to his and their joint work. If at any time 
he has to deal sharply with individuals, let him make part of his severity 
consist in treating them as exceptions for the time being; let him 
studiously avoid venting any of his feeling upon the rest, but on the 
contrary, let his whole manner imply that he anticipates no such trouble 
from them. 

(6) Make as few rules as possible. 

Of course, rules have their place in moral education, and some rules 
there must be in any school. But what rules there are should be strictly 
enforced, and for this reason alone they should be as few as possible. 
Besides, the matters in which uniformity of conduct is possible are not 
numerous. The great reason, however, for reducing rules to a minimum 
is, that they tend to check and stereotype thought and to fix conduct in 
set grooves. This constitutes their chief value when the mind is not 
mature enough to form its own judgment, or the will is not strong enough 
for deliberate and firm choice. But manifestly, responsibility is necessary 
for the ripening of mental powers, and the more children can be taught to 
form rules out of their own experience the better. Rules so formed have 
the double advantage, (1) that they are more or less elastic and can be 
adapted to circumstances, and (2) that they are supported by inward 
authority. You can do a child no higher service than by helping it to 
exchange outward for inward authority in matters of conduct. The child 
begins by believing that z¢ may do anything which it ts not forbidden to 
do, and the most elaborate code of rules cannot by itself do anything but 
set limits to that belief. The process of moral education consists in 
entirely transforming this belief, and completely changing the point of 
view. What the Sunday school teacher should aim at is, to take children 
nearer and nearer to the source and ground of all rules, by arousing and 
strengthening the wish ¢o do nothing which would require to be forbidden. 

(¢) Threaten as little as possible. 

Generally, a threat is dangerous in proportion as it is definite. If you 
threaten to punish a particular offence, you will find some children clever 
at playing variations upon it, and professing to be taken aback and 
aggrieved if visited with the promised punishment. And again, when 
brought to the point, you yourself may wish to modify the penalty owing 
to some change of circumstances, but your threat fetters you. Vague 
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threats—such as, ‘If you do not behave better, I shall be compelled to 
do more than speak ’—are more free from these objections and partake of 
the nature of the inward appeal. But, as a rule, nothing is gained by 
indicating your z#dention in any way. Ifyou make it a habit to check 
misconduct without threatening, you will keep your liberty of action quite 
unimpaired, and your scholars will think of the moral nature of their 
offences rather than of the penalties. The question in their minds 
should be, not so much ‘what will he do to us?’ as ‘what will he 
think of our conduct?’ 

(2) Whenever possible, prompt the thought and will of the child instead 
of or before distinctly expressing your own. 

This method is always powerful for good. There is great scope for it, 
and it saves both teacher and scholar endless trouble. The teacher who 
uses it with tact, avoids all the needless friction and irritation which 
comes from perpetual ‘nagging.’ We are all familiar with the difficulty 
of dealing with the frequent repetition of things (generally little things) 
quite well known by children to be offences; but do we all understand 
how much depends upon the manner in which we grapple with the 
difficulty ? 

Some teachers seem to suppose that each new repetition of an offence 
requires an increasingly elaborate repetition of a corresponding rebuke. 
There can be no greater mistake. We must draw a distinction between 
offences committed, (1) out of mere thoughtlessness, and (2) with delibera- 
tion and set purpose. In neither case is there lack of knowledge. In the 
first case the defect the teacher has to remedy is weakness of habit or 
want of self-control. Then let him not worry the children with continual 
explanations of the heinousness of their misdemeanour. Let him rather 
say or do only what is absolutely necessary zo recall them to themselves. 
If, for example, the offence is talking or inattention or playing in class, 
a look or a pause is often more effective than any words. Or, if some- 
thing Aas to be said, the simple mention of the child’s name is often better 
than any allusion to his misdemeanour. Or ask a question, such as, 
‘What was I telling you?’ or ‘Don’t you want to hear about this?’ or 
(for chatterboxes) ‘ Are you going to give the lesson, or am I ?’ 

Offences of other kinds may be met by such questions as these—‘ Do 
you think that is polite behaviour?’ ‘That hardly seems kind, does it?’ 
‘Would you like others to treat you so?’ Such questions are by their 
very nature inward appeals. 

~ When several children are doing the same thing, you may often check 
the whole number by singling out one, the ringleader, as though you did 
not see the rest. Do not be deterred by the idea that there is any in- 
justice in this. It is merciful. 

Another expedient deserves quite special mention—it is so very useful 
and effective. I mean the zmpfersonal mode of address. There are often 
disadvantages in naming any particular child, e.g., the attention of others 
is attracted to him, a thing which is bad for both him and them, on more 
grounds than one. Hence it is often well, even when you mean your 
words for special individuals, to speak impersonally, thus—‘ I see that I 
have not the.attention of all;’ ‘I am waiting for one or two;’ ‘T cannot go 
on while any one is talking ;’ ‘ We are all being delayed by some who are 
not ready.’ Such phrases put not only the one or two, but a// more on 
the alert; and hence they are peculiarly appropriate when the numbers 
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are large, or when it is specially important to secure attention without 
causing any distraction, as before prayer. They are also very useful for 
new or occasional teachers who do not know their scholars’ names. 

Anyone who fully grasps the idea thus illustrated, will be able to adapt 
these devices to a variety of circumstances or invent others of his own. 
The devices are simple, but the idea is vital and far-reaching. Prompt 
the child, rather than act for the child,—what can be more easy as well as 
rational, when the child only needs to gain familiarity and self-direction 
in his part? It is good for both teacher and scholar that the resources 
of discipline should be in no manner or degree wasted. 

(e) By every means available, deprive wrong-doing of glory. 

I speak now chiefly of children who do wrong deliberately and with 
set purpose. Children who err out of mere thoughtlessness or vivacity, 
have no interest in discipline as a combat, but these have ; and the aim 
of the teacher in dealing with them should be to prevent them from be- 
coming heroes, either in their own or others’ eyes. As a rule, therefore, 
a teacher, when he sees that a conflict with a scholar is beginning, should 
transfer it to a private field. He should send the child out of the room, 
or to the superintendent. Even a teacher who knows that the rest of the 
class will be in sympathy with him, will seldom do well to enter upon any 
kind of open struggle with a child. It is a great weakness (a weakness 
with a strong side) of some children, to like to make a display of courage 
before their schoolmates, just as it is a weakness of some teachers to like 
to make a display of authority. In either case the tendency should be 
nipped in the bud. It is impossible to cultivate a just self-respect and 
mutual respect in an atmosphere of conflict. Hence, a teacher will often 
do wisely to say to a child, ‘ You must leave the room until you can come 
back ready to behave like the rest,’ or something of that kind, according 
to ‘circumstances. -Don’t be too anxious to ‘break’ the child’s will. 
Rather aim at getting the child to break its own will—a thing he will 
more easily do elsewhere than in the arena. For the rest, a few words of 
quiet, private talk from you will have more effect than any amount of 
scolding in public. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 


STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
IV.—SONGS OF DEATH AND MOURNING. 


HE various aspects of death,—its mystery, its tragedy, have been 

so constant a theme for poetry, that it is somewhat surprising 

that it does not fill a larger place in the poetry of the Old Testament. 
Much of the writings of the prophets is profoundly sad, and there are 
some fine dirges on the fall of empires and cities, but of what corresponds 
distinctively to our modern elegiac poetry, there is very little. The only 
two complete songs of any length which partake of this nature are the 
one in 2 Sam, i. 19-27, which celebrates the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
and that in /sazah xiv. 4-23, a song of triumph on the death of the king of 
Babylon. Doubtless many others were composed, but, unfortunately, not 
preserved for us, as for instance, the songs written and sung to the 
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memory of King Josiah. ‘And all the singing men and the singing 
women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, and made them 
an ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are written in the lamentations.’ 
One of these songs is referred to, and perhaps quoted from, in Jeremiah’s 
prophecy concerning Josiah’s son and successor, beginning “Weep ye not 
for the dead.’ (Jer. xxil. 10-30.) 

Besides these longer poems, there are two instances in which the 
agonised cry of bereavement falls into a poetical form, when David suffers 
the loss first of the child of Bathsheba, and then of ‘the young man 
Absalom.’ ‘ While the child was yet alive, I fasted and wept; for I said, 
Who can tell whether God will be gracious to me, that the child may live? 
But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him back 
again? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.’ ‘O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son !’. 

We may also include what is called ‘the writing of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, when he had been sick and was recovered of his sickness ;’ for 
although this is strictly a song of recovery and not of death, yet it is put 
into the mouth of one who had so nearly entered ‘ the gates of the grave’ 
that the shadows of the dark portal still seem to lie across him, and the 
solemn ‘set thine house in order’ still rings in his ear. 

Of these three poems, the only one which has at alla religious character 
is that of Hezekiah. The other two are outbursts of song inspired by the 
tragedy of fallen greatness, differing from each other, of course, in the fact 
that the one celebrates the death of a leader, the other that of an oppressor 
of Israel. Common to them all is the thought of death as the endof all active 
life, expressed in each according to the character of the poem. Saul’s 
shield, the emblem of his power and kingly state, is ‘vilely cast away’; he 
will no more lead his people to battle. To Hezekiah, death means banish- 
ment from the face of Jehovah. The king of Babylon, though represented 
as still existing in a sense in the under-world, is only a helpless and in- 
active shade. Neither is there any hint whatever of a judgment to follow 
the deeds of this life; Hezekiah’s joy in returning health is the joy of 
renewed activity in contrast to the silence and inaction of the grave. The 
unrest of modern thought, its eager longing to catch some glimpse of 
what lies behind the veil, is not reflected here; the questions concerning 
destiny, personal immortality, which are inseparable from our own 
thoughts on such subjects are all unasked. Life is action ; the stillness 
of the grave is unbroken. Like us, these writers are impressed with the 
shortness of life, the inevitableness of death, but no new development of 
life in a world to come is suggested. 

Unlike many Old Testament writings, which need to be examined in 
order to place them in their proper connection, each of these songs is 
placed in its own historical setting. The elegy upon Saul and Jonathan 
gains additional interest by being attributed to one to whom the death 
of father and son meant not only the loss of a beloved friend, but also 
accession to long-coveted power. The event it celebrates was not an 
ordinary death on the battlefield; there were three elements of tragedy in 
it. It came as the climax of a gradual failure of popularity and success ; 
Saul was not slain outright in the sudden heat of battle, but was 
only ‘sore wounded,’ lingering long enough to realise that the day had 
gone against him, ‘and to beg for the death that had not come soon 
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enough; thirdly, he did not die alone, with him there fell his son Jonathan, 
the flower of the court. 

The poem has a double subject ; it bewails the death of a king and 
prince, and also the close of a rare friendship. Accordingly, it not only 
expresses the pathos of fallen greatness, but has also a strain of exquisite 
tenderness. The rhythmic rise and fall of thought and phrase which is 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry suggests this double thought in the 
opening words: ‘The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: 
how are the mighty fallen!’ This is repeated as a sort of refrain, in 
reversed order. ‘ How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 
O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places;’ and at the end there 
is still an echo of the same,—‘ How are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war perished.’ Might and beauty had fallen together on that 
fatal day ; mighty warriors were slain who were ‘swifter than eagles’ and 
‘stronger than lions,’ and beauty also had perished when that love was 
quenched in death which had been ‘ wonderful, passing the love of women.’ 

In verse 21, the contrast is pointed out between Saul’s ignominious 
death and the dignity of his kingly office. That newly-appointed dignity 
which he had been the first to wear availed him nothing; he was slain 
and dishonoured, ‘as though he had not been anointed with oil’ How 
could the fields be green and nature rejoice when the Lord’s anointed 
had thus ingloriously fallen? 

Allusion is made here to the women-whose custom it was to celebrate 
in song the fortunes of their people. ‘Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ;’ and 
again, ‘Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul.’ Successors these, of 
Miriam and Deborah, and those daughters of Israel who had chanted, 
‘Saul hath slain his thousands and David his ten thousands.’ 

The song of Hezekiah is serious and plaintive, and is somewhat in the 
nature of a reverie. The minor tones are uppermost almost to the very 
end. Here the thought of any kind of life beyond the grave is con- 
spicuously absent; death means not only banishment from all the 
activities of life, but also from the presence of the Lord. ‘I said, I shall 
not see the Lord, even the Lord in the land of the living. . . . For the 
grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee. . . . The living, 
the living, he shall praise thee.’ 

We may divide the poem into two parts. In the first (verses 10-14), 
Hezekiah recalls one by one the thoughts that had passed through his 
mind as he lay on a bed of mortal sickness, and through the night watches 
realised that he was in the grasp of the strong foe against whom none can 
prevail. ‘I reckoned till morning that, as a lion, so will he break all my 
bones.’ He cries out with longing for ‘the residue of my years,’ those 
years which have never been, and which yet teem with such possibilities 
as they vanish out of sight. 

Verse 12 contains two beautiful similes. ‘Mine age is departed, and 
is removed from meas a shepherd’s tent: I have cut off like a weaver my 
life’ The work of the weaver has always been a favourite emblem of life. 
The thousand tiny threads, the myriad patterns they form, are suggestive 
of the unceasing play of life and its infinite complexity; and however 
much we fight against its laws, the three silent sisters are always at work, 
weaving what cannot be undone. Here the thought is of a piece of work 
completed; ‘I have cut off... . my life,’ or, as the R.V. has it more 
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expressively, ‘I have rolled up like a weaver my life, he will cut me off 
from the loom.’ Very tender and beautiful is the figure of the shepherd’s 
tent. It has been a shelter and a home for a little while, but is ‘no con- 
tinuing city,’ and its use being over, it is quietly folded and removed. 
The same image is used by Longfellow to illustrate not the passing away 
of life but of its short-lived cares. 


‘ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.’ 


This simile of the tent is something akin to that of the untenanted 
house, which Tennyson sings ; though the deserted home of the spirit 
has something weird about it, and lacks the peacefulness of the tent 
which can be gently folded. 

‘ Life and Thought have gone away. 
* * * * * 
All within is dark as night : 

In the windows is no light ; 

And no murmur at the door, 

So frequent on its hinge before. 


Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or thro’ the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark deserted house. 


Come away: no more of mirth 

Is here, or merry-making sound. 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away ; for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell.’ 


In the second part of the poem, Hezekiah celebrates his return to life, 
expressing in one beautiful phrase the subduing influence of the crisis 
through which he has passed. ‘I shall go softly all my years.’ We may 
also note verse 17,—‘ Thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back.’ That, 
to Hezekiah, was the message of his restored health. At the end of his 
poem he rises at last from his mournful strains and speaks of the songs 
of thanksgiving which shall be sung ‘to the stringed instruments ... . 
in the house of the Lord,’ : 

The ‘proverb,’ or ‘taunting speech,’ of /sazah xiv. 4-23 occurs in one 
of the passages relating to the fall of Babylon, which form such a grand 
section of Old Testament prophecy. This ode is magnificent poetry 
throughout, but is chiefly remarkable for the picture it contains of the 
dead king being received by his peers in the under-world, a conception, 
no doubt, suggested by Babylonian mythology. 

There is a reference in verse 8 to the wholesale destruction of forests 
which was carried on by aggressive warriors of that time. We read in 
the annals of an Assyrian king that at the siege of Damascus he cut 
down its plantations, ‘not leaving as much as a single tree.’ Well might 
the trees ‘ break forth into singing. Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and 
the cedars of Lebanon, saying, Since thou art laid down, no feller is come 
up against us,’ 
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But while the earth rejoices above, released from the hand of the 
oppressor, scorn is meted out to him below. There is commotion in the 
land of shadows to which he has gone. ‘ Hell from beneath is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming : it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all 
the chief ones of the earth.’ Not many poets can successfully tread the 
unknown regions beyond the grave ; though some have dared to do so 
and to follow the path of a spirit after it has left its earthly home. We think 
at once of Dante, and of the reverent beauty of Newman’s Dream of 
Gerontius. Here it is done with fine effect. The scene is the under- 
world, where everything is a shadowy counterpart of life on earth. Rank 
is still rank ; the kings sit upon thrones from which they rise to greet him 
whose ‘pomp is brought down to the grave.’ ‘Art thou also become 
weak as we? art thou become like unto us?’ they cry to him. But the 
scorn reaches its highest point when they gather round him and ‘ narrowly 
look upon’ him and ‘consider’ him, ‘ saying, Is this the man that made 
the earth to tremble?’ 

We may compare this scene with the passage in Shelley’s Adonazs, the 
elegy on the death of John Keats, in which he represents the dead poet 
as being received by other ‘ inheritors of unfulfilled renown.’ These 


‘Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell and as he lived and loved 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose. Bt 33 

And many more, whose names on Earth are dark 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

“ Thou art become as one of us,” they cry.’ 


But the finest thing in this ode is the use of the day-star as an 
image of pride. ‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning!’ Babylon, ‘the golden city,’ is used throughout the Bible 
as a type of the worst kind of pride, the terrible self-sufficiency which 
would fain stand aloof from all the ills of life. ‘I sit a queen .... and 
shall see no sorrow.’ ‘I will exalt my throne above the stars of God: I 
will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the Most High. 

Some of the early fathers took this passage to refer to the downfall of 
Satan, perhaps connecting it with ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven,’ and ‘I saw a star fall from heaven unto the earth, and to him was 
given the key of the bottomless pit’; so that in time the name of the 
day-star, the light-bringer, fairest child of the sky, came to be associated 
with the prince of darkness. 

As a further sign of degradation, the proud king of Babylon is to be 
denied the splendour of a royal burial. There is no magnificent tomb for 
him, such as every king loved to provide, so that, however he had lived, 
he might at least ‘lie in glory, every one in his own house.” The same 
threat is uttered by Jeremiah against an evil-doing king ; ‘thou shalt be 
buried with the burial of an ass.’ 

The burial of a prophet who had died under distressing circumstances 
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is recorded in a few touching words in 7 Kings xiii. 29-31. ‘And the old 
prophet came to the city, to mourn and to bury him. And he laid his 
carcase in his own grave ; and they mourned over him, saying, Alas, my 
brother! And it came to pass, after he had buried him, that he spake to 
his sons, saying, When I am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein 
the man of God is buried; lay my bones beside his bones.’ Both the 
request and the words of mourning are pathetic. A reference to Jer. 
xxii. 18 suggests that the latter may have been the opening phrase of a 
formula used at such times, but as it stands it is sufficiently expressive. 
There are some who feel that at the moment when the mysteries of life 
and death press most closely home, when nothing is known but everything 
is felt, then silence is better than speech. And truly over many a tomb 
the thought of a life’s mistakes and unfulfilled possibilities may be 
gathered up into the one cry, ‘ Alas, my brother !’ 

ELLEN M. CREAK. 


PARABLES FROM HOMER. 
3.—THE SIRENS. 


DYSSEUS has now escaped the temptations to linger in the Lotos- 
land of oriental lethargy, and to remain in Circé’s halls and drink 
of her cup of Phoenician pleasure. 

Neither of these allurements had much attraction for his manly 
Greek spirit. 

But in the story of the Sirens we are introduced to a more refined and 
subtle evil, dangerous not only to Odysseus, but to Greece itself as a 
nation. 

The story is as follows. 

Odysseus is warned— 

“To the Sirens shalt thou come, who bewitch all men, whosoever shall 
come to them. Whoso draws nigh them unwittingly and hears the sound 
of the Sirens’ voice, never doth see wife or babes stand by him on his 
return, nor have they joy at his coming; but the Sirens enchant him with 
their clear song, sitting in the meadow, and all about is a great heap of 
bones of men, corrupt in death, and round the bones the skin is wasting. 
But do thou drive thy ship past, and knead honey sweet wax, and anoint 
therewith the ears of thy company, lest any of the rest hear the song; but 
if thou thyself art minded to hear, let them bind thee in the swift ship 
hand and foot, upright in the mast-stead, and from the mast let rope-ends 
be tied, that with delight thou mayest hear the voice of the Sirens. And 
if thou shalt beseech thy company and bid them loose thee, then let them 
bind thee with yet more bonds.’ 

Odysseus relates the warning to his company. ‘Meanwhile,’ he 
continues, ‘our good ship quickly came to the island of the Sirens twain, 
for a gentle breeze sped her on her way. Then straightway the wind 
ceased, and lo, there was a windless calm, and some god lulled the waves. 
Then my company rose up and drew in the ship’s sails, and stowed them 
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in the hold of the ship, while they sat at the oars and whitened the water 
with their polished pine blades. But I with my sharp sword cleft in 
pieces a great circle of wax, and with my strong hands kneaded it. And 
soon the wax grew warm for that my great might constrained it, and the 
beam of the lord Helios,’ son of Hyperion. And I anointed therewith 
the ears of all my men in their order; and in the ship they bound me 
hand and foot upright in the mast-stead, and from the mast they fastened 
rope-ends and themselves sat down, and smote the grey sea-water with 
their oars. But when the ship was within the sound of a man’s shout 
from the land, we fleeing swiftly on our way, the Sirens espied the swift 
ship speeding toward them, and they raised their clear-toned song: 


‘Hither, come hither, renownéd Odysseus, great glory of the Achaeans, 
Here stay thy barque, that thou mayest listen to the voice of us twain. 
For none hath ever driven by this way in his black ship, 

‘fill he hath heard from our lips the voice sweet as the honey comb, 
And hath had joy thereof and gone on his way the wiser. 

For, lo, we know all things, all the travail that in wide Troy-land 
The Argives and the Trojans bear by the gods’ designs, 

Yea, and we know all that shall be hereafter upon the fruitful earth’ 


So spake they uttering a sweet voice, and my heart was fain to listen, 
and I bade my company unbind me, nodding at them with a frown, but 
they bent to their oars and rowed on. Then straight uprose Perimedes 
and Eurylochos, and bound me with more cords and straitened me yet 
the more. Now when we had driven past them, nor heard we any longer 
the sound of the Sirens or their song, forthwith my dear company took 
away the wax wherewith I had anointed their ears and loosed me from 
my bonds.’? 

This story wrought its way more deeply perhaps than any other in 
Homer into the-education of the Greeks. It appears in their sculpture, 
their poetry, and their philosophy. It gave a new word, Siren, to their 
language and thence to all languages. 

And not by any means a word with a necessarily evil significance. 
The best orators were said to speak like Sirens; figures of Sirens were 
carved on tombs as alone adequate to utter the sad note of human sorrow; 
and Plato in his famous myth of Er,’ speaks of the eight Sirens in heaven 
who make the music of the spheres. The story itself has no mark of 
eastern weariness or Phoenician sensuality. It is Hellenic, and full of 
the Hellenic sense of wonder and beauty. The blue Aegean, the ship 
sailing past a sunny island, the lull in the wind, the soft music ‘sweet as 
the honeycomb’ across the water, the human forms in the flowery 
meadows, the promise of Knowledge—to a Greek only second to Beauty 
itself—are Greek elements and appealed to Greeks with a force we who 
have not their genius can hardly realise. Odysseus is frantic. He frowns 
at his comrades and hates them for resisting him, until the island is past. 

But then, coming to himself, he loves his comrades, and calls them 
‘dear companions,’ because they had saved him for his country and home 
and duty. 

As a people the Greeks were not tempted to drowsy fatalism nor to 


1Thesun, 20d. xii. 39ff. 165ff. 3 Republic 614. 
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sordid money-making. Their genius for beauty and knowledge kept 
them, in the main, from these coarser evils. But their genius brought 
its own dangers. It tempted them to set beauty and knowledge above 
righteousness and love. It tempted them to believe that art and music 
and science and philosophy were of more importance than conduct 
and affection. Because they had the gift for these things above all 
peoples, they were tempted to overbelieve in it. And it ruined them. 
‘Greece perished,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘of over fidelity to her revelation.’? 
Her brilliant qualities yielded to the homely strength of Roman discipline 
and self-restraint. 

In the meadow of the Sirens, among the flowers, are bones of men 
corrupt in death; shrivelled limbs of those who have wasted away in 
the Island of Sweetness and Light ; of those who have been betrayed by 
Beauty and Knowledge to forsake the toils and perils of the sea of Action. 

We can almost hear Homer saying to young Greece, ‘Beware of your 
genius! Guard against it, lest it betray you! Stop your senses rather 
than they should betray you’! 

Art, music, science, philosophy, are noble and ennobling things. We 
love them far too little. Weare deeply in need of them. Only a touch 
of the refined Hellenic feeling for beauty and learning would soften and 
sweeten our rude business world. These things are not evils,—except 
when they clash with something higher. They become evils, consuming 
evils, directly they sway a man from righteousness or affection,—the 
moment they tempt him to evade his duties toward his family or his 
friends or his tenants or his work-people, or his nation. 

But they need not clash. 

They are not intended to rank with righteousness and love, but to 
serve them and to be glorified in serving them. 

Odysseus was a poor, storm-tossed mortal, frail in spiritual things ; 
and the Sirens overpowered him. He could only escape their enchant- 
ments by binding himself with cords and pouring wax into his comrades’ 
ears. But he was not the only one who escaped the Sirens. Another 
ship ‘even Argo, that is in all men’s minds,’? passed them safely on her 
voyage from Aeetes. And she passed, we are told in later tradition, 
because Orpheus was on board, and played on his wondrous lyre, and 
filled the ears and souls of the sailors not with deadening wax but with 
music tenfold sweeter than the Sirens’. Orpheus added the divine note 
that transfigured their song and sent his men forward on the voyage. 

That is the secret. 

Fill beauty with holiness and love, and it is tenfold more beautiful. 
Add to learning the fear of the Lord, and it is tenfold wiser. 

Fill beautiful faces with awe and tenderness, sweet song with devout 
thought and feeling, clear seeing eyes with wonder and reverence: in one 
word, add the spirit of Christ, and it transforms Sirens into Angels. 

In history it has done so. 

Christianity transfigured the art and music and science and philosophy 
of Greece. Instead of the temple it gave us the cathedral; instead of 
the statue of Apollo it gave us the adoring figure of the saint; instead of 
the song it gave us the anthem; instead of a cosmos of cold thought it 
gave us a universe alive with love ! 

E. I, FRIPP, 


1 ‘Literature and Dogma, p. 206. 2Qdz. xii. 40. 
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WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 
I.—WINTRY OVERCOATS. 


: HEN chill November’s surly blast makes fields and forests bare,’ 

or in the earlier days of October, when the first sharp frost 
brings a shower of leaves to the ground,—we bring out and put on our 
cloaks and overcoats. If we have to buy new ones, we take care that 


they are made of some good warm woollen stuff. We see that they are - 


well lined and trimmed with hair or fur. 

We make ourselves warm and comfortable with the skins and fleecy 
or hairy coverings taken from creatures, mostly inhabiting the icy regions 
of the extreme North. Tell me of as many animals as you can recollect, 
and in what countries found, which furnish us with warm winter clothing. 

You have noticed how large an amount of hairy material is used for 
our cloaks and overcoats, rugs and wraps, in winter. Can you tell why ? 
Hair, feathers, fur, are bad conductors of heat; and they will not let 
that contained in the body easily or quickly pass from us: so it keeps 
the warmth in. Some of you can perhaps tell me how heat is made and 
kept up in the body. 

Have all animals the same amount of heat in their bodies? Has the 
frog as much as the fox? No! its habits are different, the latter is a 
more active creature than the frog. The more active an animal—other 
things being equal—the warmer it is. 

Take two boys or girls, healthy and well-fed, the one slow as a snail, 
the other brisk and busy as a bee, which will be the warmer? Do 
fish contain any heat? A little. Their bodies are as a rule a little 
warmer than the water in which they live. Nothing makes people so 
healthy and happy as constant activity. 

We often say we will put on a shawl or overcoat to keep the cold out. 
Is this way of speaking correct? Suppose you saw a man place an over- 
coat over a statue; you would not sneer at him, I hope, but say, poor fellow, 
he is mad. It would be no use putting thick overcoats on a dead body. 
It is then to keep the heat zz, whatever there is, and not to keep the 
cold ou/; that we put on warm winter clothing. What we provide or make 
for ourselves, God provides for the lower animals. The colder the country, 
as a rule, in which a creature lives, the longer, thicker, closer, is the fur or 
hair upon its body. How white and warm is the hair on the fox and bear 
found in the arctic regions. Think of the myriads of creatures in all cold 
countries surrounded, perhaps, by perpetual snow and ice, getting very 
little to eat sometimes in those dreary wastes, and yet they are kept alive 
by the rich warm overcoats provided by God ! 

We have spoken of the overcoats possessed by animals to keep them 
warm and comfortable in cold weather. Have you asked yourself how 
the little seeds sown in the ground, the small plants by the hedge, in the 
fields, on the wind-swept moor or mountain, the myriads of little leaf- 
buds on bush and tree,—live through the bitter weather? Have they no 
winter overcoats or clothing? The animals that do not sleep under the 
ground, or in holes and corners everywhere, but keep about during the 
severe weather, can keep themselves warm by running or darting about. 

Little buds and seeds are at rest ; they cannot move so as to stir up heat. 
They need then more care. Is it not passing strange that tiny things like 
seeds, buds, and frail plants, should weather the winter blasts? Can 
you tell me whether they possess any overcoats for the winter time? 
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The life of the vegetable world is protected and guarded carefully 
during the severe weather in many ways. The seeds sown or scattered 
in the earth are protected by their position. Even in the coldest time, 
there is some little warmth stored in the earth, and the tiny seeds 
covered from the bitter winds and keen air are not exposed to the 
fickle changes that occur above ground. And then they are also 
- guarded by hard coverings or skins until they begin to grow. Thus you 
will find in many seeds like the pea, bean, and wheat, a store of starchy 
material surrounding the tiny centre of life. This is used to support the 
baby-life until it is large enough to get its own living. It may also serve 
as a warm wrap to protect it. The snow-falls again, looking so cold, act 
like blankets to keep in the warmth stored in the earth. Snow, like hair, 
being a bad conductor of heat. 

And what of the little plants? How are they preserved through the 
winter? Those that live more than one year die down after flowering and 
fruiting to the root, or root stock. And this part of the plant is hid in the 
earth like the seeds, and it is often further protected by a hard, rough 
overcoat of a corky or barky material. But what of the myriads of leaf- 
buds on bush and tree? ‘They are not underground and covered over 
during the sharp weather. How are they kept alive? It is to these 
millions of tiny leaf-buds on every twig and branch and to their overcoats, 
that I want to direct your attention. Can you tell me the use of these 
leafy banners? You will perhaps think mostly of their beauty. And 
they are beautiful. As you see them in spring-time, so sweet, pure, 
delicate, graceful, poised upon every spray, dancing, glittering, shining, 
singing in every gleam of sunlight and every breath of wind, so 
different in shape, colour, size—how bright and gay they are! And 
when in autumn they dress themselves in yellows, browns, and reds, in 
sunset colours mixed with the brilliant crimsons and orange hues of the 
wild berries, how grand they look! 

Use and beauty go hand in hand in nature, as you will learn the more 
you use your eyes and mind in your walks abroad. He that hath eyes 
to see let him see. Persons of all ages have eyes and see not, And ears 
and hear not, and yet they are not blind, or deaf. 

The leaves are very useful agents to the bush and tree. Every tiny 
leaf is a kind of stomach, lung and skin ; doing the same sort of work for 
the tree as these organs do for the welfare of our bodies. They are very 
active all through their life, changing the rude sap drawn from the roots 
into good tree-blood, capable of building up all parts of the structure. If 
you strip a tree of its leaves in the early spring would you get any fruit ? 

No! These little leaf-buds are centres of life, and the tree is quite 
dependent upon them for its living. And every little leaf works not for 
its own welfare, but for the tree. What little things, to do so great a 
work. The work of the world, if you think of it, is dependent upon little 
things. Is it not so? 

Now we can try to find out how these leaf-buds are preserved in the 
winter-time. When you are walking out in early spring you may notice 
if you use your eyes well, under the elms and chestnuts and other 
trees, a perfect litter of little scales like tiny leaves. What are they? 
The wintry overcoats that the little buds, having no further use for, have 
cast aside. All through the pitiless winds, rains, and frosts, these rough 
scales have been tightly wrapped round these carefully-folded, marvel- 
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lously-packed leaves in the bud. When are these leaf-buds formed? 
Perhaps some of you think in spring. No, they are formed in the summer. 
Long before the leaves fall and the flowering and fruiting are over, the 
store of fresh leaves are all ready made. They are not as big as they will 
be when the spring warmth completes them to their full size and colour, 
but if you open carefully a bud you will find all the leaves there, and some- 
times in the same bud even the forms of the flowers ready to come out at 
the call of the spring-time. Man lives frequently from hand to mouth; 
God is far-seeing and provides for the morrow. 

And if you examine these scales on the buds carefully you will find 
that they not only wrap tightly round them, but they fit over each other 
like the slates or tiles on the roof of a building. The same pattern or 
method you will find is used largely on the feathers upon birds, the scales 
on serpents and fishes. Why? In the reptile'and the fish it is chiefly 
for protection from enemies. In the buds it serves as a better protection 
against the rain, wind, and frost. If they were laid side by side like 
the bricks in our yards, the water and weather would soon find its way in, 
and damage and spoil the precious treasures underneath : but wrapped 
round and round in this fashion they are snug and warm and safe. If you 
look carefully at these scales, especially the large ones on the buds of the 
horse-chestnut, you will see that they are shiny to the eye and gummy to 
the touch. Why? What do we do in snowy weather to our boots to 
keep the moisture out? We rub the soles over with dubbing or grease. 
Oil and water will not mingle, and our feet are kept dry. So these scales 
are coated with resinous or gummy material, and act in the same way. 
They resist moisture and keep the green little packets dry. But we have 
not yet exhausted the protecting coverings or overcoats for the little 
leaf-buds. 

We said that hair was a non-conductor of heat, and so we used it 
largely for our winter garments. And if you look at these opening 
buds you will find long and short hairs, and little furry coats on and 
around the leaves. Look and you will find them. As an additional 
protection, these little stores of green leaves are kept warm by these 
hairy soft linings. As we clothe carefully in soft, warm, light clothing a 
child of tender years, so the delicate little leaflets are clothed and swathed 
by God. All through the bitter biting weather, when we draw near to our 
bright fires, these myriads of precious packets of power and promise, 
which will brighten and bless our hedges and lanes, fields and forests, 
with beauty and riches, are all so carefully, closely, wondrously guarded 
and cared for by the All-wise Father. Can you think of all these wintry 
overcoats provided by God without wonder, reverence, and trust? I hope 
not. If God has so clothed the leaf will he forget you? 

TEACHERS’ NOTE.—Get as many buds as you can, especially of the 
Horse Chestnut, Poplar, Beech and Willow, and open them before the 
class, and point out to them the different methods of packing and folding 
found therein ; the many hairs on the leaves ; the gummy nature of the 
scales. Point out that the flowers as well as leaves are all included in 
buds of the Horse Chestnut. Ask them to look out for the delicate fringe 
of silky hairs on the margin of the newly opened Beech leaves. Better 
still, take the class, if possible, for a walk either before or after the lesson, 
and direct attention to the various points spoken of. 

WILLIAM AGAR. 
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WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 


(20).—The Book of Psalms. 

Golden Text: ‘O come let us sing unto the Lord,—etc’ Psalm xcv. 1. 

Talk about the Book of Psalms as, really, the Hebrew hymn-book 
which was growing and growing through 600 or 700 years. David began 
it—though there is one Psalm which was believed by the Jews to be much 
older (turn to Ps. xc.). But most of it was added after David’s time. 
Once, it was divided into five books, and we can still find the trace of 
these in the Benediction with which each book ended (see Psalms xli. 13 ; 
Ixxii. 18, 19, 20; Ixxxix. 52; and cvi. 48). How came these different 
books? No one can tell. Perhaps the Psalms were at first only in 
the memory of the people, and first a number of them were collected 
and written down—chiefly called David’s—then a further collection was 
made, and so on. _ It is curious to see how these old collections of Psalms 
were treated very much as hymns are in modern hymn-books. Then, just 
as now, they pieced different Psalms together j—read Ps. cvill. and see 
how it is entirely made up of Ps. lvil. 7-11, and of Ps. Ix. 5-12. Then Psalms 
xlii, and xlili., are really one Psalm, which has been cut into two. On 
the other hand Psa/ms xiv. and li. are the same! In Psalm li. the last 
two verses have evidently been added at a later time, by some priest, who 
seems to have thought that vv.16 and 17 were rather too lax about sacrifices ! 
If time, read some favourite Psalm, as 23rd, 19th, or 103rd,—and let the 
rhyming thoughts be noted (see note on Hebrew poetry, last month). 


(21).—The Proverbs. 

Golden Text: ‘ Wisdom ts the principal thing, therefore get aa 
and with all thy getting, get understanding’ Prov. w. 7. 

‘Proverbs’ is the great collection of Hebrew wise sayings, begun, as the 
Hebrew tradition said, by Solomon, but added to, generation after genera- 
tion, just as fhe Psalter is the national collectlon of Hymns begun by 
David, or, as the Books of the Law contained the whole body of the 
ancient Hebrew laws, begun by Moses, and afterwards added to from 
generation to generation, while still keeping the general name of ‘the law 
of Moses.’ Note some of the marks of this gradual and varied authorship, 
Chale excnlcexx Vow XXX oN XKKIL, Di 

(22).—‘ Ecclesiastes,’ and ‘The Song of Solomon.’ 

Golden Text: ‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity? 
Eccles. xii. 8. 

These two books show what a varied literature the Bible contains, for 
neither of them is very ‘sacred.’ Zcclestastes, or The Preacher, is a sort 
of Essay on Human Life, written in the name of King Solomon, to give 
what was supposed to be his idea or philosophy of life. And a very dis- 
mal sort of philosophy it is! The ‘text’ given is not a very ‘golden’ one, 
but it is the key-note of the book,—everything hollow, vain, hopeless ! 
Man to die just as the beasts do. The best passage to read is from v. 12 
of chapter i. (note how it says ‘I, the preacher, was king, etc.’—if it had 
been really Solomon’s, it would have said ‘am king’) to chap. ii. 11. It 
was probably written centuries after Solomon’s time. 

The Song of Solomon, or Canticles, as it is often called, is a very ancient 
love song, or perhaps a dramatic poem. There is nothing about religion - 
in it; but after the Jews came back from that long Captivity in Babylon, 
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they counted every morsel of their ancient laws, or traditions, or songs, 
sacred, and so this was put in with all the rest, though it is in no sense 
Ffoly Scripture. 

(23).—What were the Prophets? 

Golden Text: ‘Cry aloud, spare not: lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
and show my people their transgression and the house of Jacob their sins’ 
Lsatah \iii. 1. 

The rest of the Old Testament is entirely made up of the writings of 
‘the Prophets.’ And a lesson may well be made out of a talk about what 
the Prophets were, in that strange old Hebrew history. Men of intense 
religious feeling, not priests, who felt the Spirit of God working in their 
hearts, urging them to speak to the people about some great sin, or duty, 
mostly in the light of great dangers, or hopes, to come. They did this, 
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with their ‘thus saith the Lord.’ Moses was really a prophet. Samuel Z 
also was a prophet. So were Elijah and Elisha. So was Nathan, who ; 
reproved King David so boldly for his great sin. It might be welltoread | 
about this (2 Sam. xii. 1-10), explaining how David had taken the wife of = 


one of his people into his harem and then plotted the man’s death. Or 
tell the story of ‘Naboth’s vineyard’ (see z Kz7gs xxi.), and how bravely 
Elijah faced King Ahab.—It is in these things that we see what ‘prophecy- . 
ing’ really meant, not so much ‘foretelling’ as ‘forth-telling,—speaking 

out very boldly and plainly. Of these earlier prophets, however, no 
writings remain. But there are the speeches or writings of quite a number 

left, which form the concluding part of the Old Testament. 


(24).—The Prophecies of ‘Isaiah’ (i.). 
Golden Text: ‘Woe unto them that call evil, good, and good, evil. 
Tsatah v. 20 (part). 
This book of ‘Isaiah,’ which is put first because it is the largest, is, really, 
also the noblest of all the prophetical writings. It is mainly the work of 
-Isaiah the Son of Amos, who first stood forth in the power of the Spirit 
‘in the year that King Uzziah died.’ In ch. vi. he tells the vision he had, 
which made him feel that he must go forth, and prophecy, or preach. 
And a great preacher of righteousness he was, in a dark and evil time. 
Chapter v. is a good specimen. After this fashion he warned his people 
all through the reigns of several of the kings of Judah, in the eighth 
century B.C. 
z (25.)—The Prophecies of ‘Isaiah’ (ii.). 
Golden Text: ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people” Isaiah xl. t. 
Beginning with chap. xl., however, we come upon prophecies of quite a 
different kind. The people are in captivity (this is therefore in the sixth 
century—2o00 years later), and the prophet sings of their return to their 
own land, and all the rest of the book (chs. xl. to Ixvi.) is full of encourage- 
ment to them to return (many of them were settled comfortably in their 
exile, and did not want to go back!), with glowing promises of prosperity and 
happiness, anda good time coming! For a specimen read chapter Ix., or Ixi. 
It was in such predictions as these that there grew up, among the people, 
the confident expectation of an ‘anointed one’ or ‘Messiah,’ who should 
surely come at last to make them free and prosperous and the-light of the 
world. How this latter part of the book came to be put along with the 
earlier part, no one can tell. There may have been another prophet with 
the same name, but there is no mention of him. 
BROOKE HERFORD, 


